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Mr.  Chairman,  the  honorable  member  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Vanderpoel,)  a 
few  days  since,  read  us  so  severe  a lecture  upon  our  habitual  violations  of  all  the 
rules  and  proprieties  of  parliamentary  speaking,  and  the  latitudinous  and  discur- 
sive character  of  our  debates,  that  I am  glad  that  I have  had  a day  or  two  to 
recover  enough  of  confidence  and  self-possession  to  address  the  committee  at  all. 
I was  reminded  of  my  school  boy  days,  of  the  fatal  Monday  morning  when  the 
monitor’s  bill  was  called.  The  gentleman  is  not  quite  so  old  as  my  venerated 
domine;  and  I would  take  leave  to  suggest  that  his  lecture  was  not  exactly  in  the 
same  vein  of  parental  reproof;  it  was  rather  too  rampant,  rather  too  much  in 

“ Ercle’s  vein,  a tyrant’s  vein  : 

“ A teacher’s  should  be  more  condoling.” 

But  I cannot  complain  ; it  is  his  vocation.”  I remember  that  before  the  gentle- 
man  had  established  that  distinguished  fame,  which  has  now  extended  every  where, 
the  first  I heard  of  him  was  his  celebrated  letter  in  which  he  complained  that  the 
Southern  members  of  his  party  would  turn  up  their  noses  and  talk  of  principle  and 
patriotism,  when  the  interests  of  the  party  were  concerned.  Cut  now,  having  thor- 
oughly drilled  his  Southern  cohorts,  he  is  disposed  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  use- 
fulness, and  to  give  lectures  on  parliamentary  elocution  to  those  opposed  to  him. 
Yes,  sir,  he  has  drilled  his  Southern  allies  to  admiration.  The  gentleman  alluded  to 
me  as  a military  man — as  one  having  knowledge  in  that  line.  1 have  no  such  pre- 
tensions. A gentleman  charged  me  the  other  day  with  talking  about  chivalry.  I 
never  have  uttered  fhe  word  here,  and  God  knows  if  I had,  I never  will  again. 
Neither  have  I any  military  pretensions— if  I had,  after  the  auto-de-fe,  which  we 
have  lately  witnessed  of  one  militia  general,  I have  not  the  boldness  to  assert  them. 

I leave  the  higher  walks  of  the  profession  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I am  but  a very  humble  drill  officer,  and  even  in  that  humble  walk,  I hide  mv 
diminished  head  in  the  presence  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York.  I have  found 
the  most  difficult  things  to  teach,  in  my  little  military  experience,  to  be  the  right 
about  face,  the  back  step,  and  the  lock  step;  matters  in  which  the  gentleman  has 
proven  himself  so  able  an  instructer,  that  one  would  think  that  to  his  recruits  they 
“ had  come  by  nature.”  J 

The  gentleman,  like  all  great  teachers,  has  illustrated  his  rules  by  example, 
and  has  furnished  us  with  a specimen  of  that  severe  logic,  that  purely  Greek  style 
which  he  inculcates.  I listened  most  attentively  to  the  gentleman,  as  I was  bound 
to  do,  as  he  is  confessedly  the  Ajax  Telamon  of  his  party,  and  the  following  is  an 
abstract  of  his  most  remarkable  speech.  His  first  topic  was  a lecture  to  the 
House;  next,  remarks  upon  the  panic  session;  next,  large  readings  from  the  re- 
port  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ; then  a eulogy  upon  that  officer;  next,  a 
dissertation  on  public  faith ; next,  some  very  eloquent  and  original  declamation 
about  our  glorious  Union — a subject  so  new  and  untouched,  and  so  much  abound- 
ing with  uncropped  flowers,  that  it  was  hardly  to  be  avoided.  Next,  a national 
debt;  then  the  tariff';  then  Southern  principles;  next,  the  public  priming— the 
enormous  waste  of  wrapping  paper  by  the  House,  and  its  exhausting  effects  upon 
the  public  Treasury ; the  removal  of  the  deposites;  the  Florida  war;  military 
tactics ; blood-hounds  and  State  debts.  It  really  seemed  as  if  the  gentleman  had 
woven  into  one  speech  all  the  remnants  of  all  the  subjects  that  have  for  years 
been  before  the  country,  as  a housewife  makes  a rag  carpet  of  all  the  scraps 
which  she  may  have  on  hand.  The  proportion  of  argument  to  irrelevant  matter, 
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reminds  me  of  the  tavern  bill  which  was  found  in  Falstaff’s  breeches  pocket, 
“ such  an  intolerable  deal  of  sack  to  a poor  half-penny  worth  of  bread.”  The 
majority  are  impatient  for  the  question— I cannot  help  it.  1 protest  against  the 
constant  habit  of  the  Administration  party  of  jamming  us  up  upon  a pressing 
necessity,  and  urging  a most  indecent  haste  in  legislation  upon  the  most  important 
questions,  by  the  cry  that  if  you  do  not  act  instantly,  act  without  discussion,  with- 
out knowledge,  the  Government  must  stop.  Whose  fault  is  this?  A wise  fore- 
cast would  foresee  the  emergency,  and  it)  time  prepare  for  it.  1 have,  heretofore, 
applied  the  term  spendthrift  to  this  Administration.  Is  not  this  the  habit  of  all 
spendthrifts,  to  make  no  provision  for  pay-day,  but  when  it  comes  to  depend 
upon  present  shifts  and  expedients,  generally  borrowing,  to  raise  the  wind. 
But  the  parallel  does  not  stop  here.  The  career  of  a spendthrift  is  first  to  waste 
the  ready  money  which  his  ancestor  may  have  left  him  ; when  that  is  gone,  he 
goes  with  his  bonds  to  a usurer  to  have  them  shaved  ; when  that  resource  is  ex- 
hausted, he  gives  his  notes  ; and  when  they  become  due,  he  gives  others  to  pay 
them.  It  never  enters  into  his  mind  to  retrench  his  expenses,  repair  his  estate, 
and  go  to  work.  When  Mr.  Van  Buren  came  into  power  there  was  a surplus  on 
hand  of  fifteen  millions;  in  addition  to  which,  we  had  an  overflowing  revenue. 
The  evil  apprehended  was,  not  a deficient  exchequer,  but  that  which  all  enlight- 
ened patriots  most  apprehended,  that  alarming  accumulation  of  money  in  the 
public  Treasury,  which  it  was  not  only  apprehended  would  have  most  disastrous 
effects  upon  the  currency,  but  would  be  fatal  to  American,  as  the  accumulation 
of  corn  in  the  public  granaries  had  been  to  Roman  liberty.  How  different  has 
been  the  result.  This  surplus  of  fifteen  millions  over  and  above  the  accruing 
revenues,  was  soon  dissipated,  and  the  second  stage  arrived — resort  to  the  usurer. 
The  bonds  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  shaved — yes,  sir,  shaved — and,  by  one 
device  or  other,  shaved  at  a most  shameful  discount.  This  was  soon  squandered, 
and  the  only  resource  left  was  for  the  Government  to  give  its  notes,  and  from 
time  to  time,  as  those  notes  became  due,  to  give  others  in. their  place.  It  really 
seems  that  the  sum  total  of  the  financial  ability  of  the  head  of  the  Treasury,  con- 
sisted in  giving  his  note.  Is  there  any  hope  of  a belter  state  of  things,  of  less 
extravagance  or  increased  resources.  I confess  I see  none.  There  is  not  one 
arm  of  your  Goverment  which  is  not  literally  paralyzed  by  the  want  of  money. 
The  war  in  Florida  not  only  languishes,  but  seems  to  be  abandoned.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  no  resources  to  carry  it  on  with  vigor,  if  they  wished  to  do  it; 
and  they  are  afraid  to  ask  for  the  requisite  supplies.  Your  commerce  on  the  Pacific 
imperiously  demands  protection  at  your  hands,  but  you  have  not  a single  ship  to 
send  there,  nor  money  to  put  one  in  repair;  and  this  after  an  annual  expenditure 
of  near  ten  millions  more  than  the  accruing  revenue. 

The  honorable  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  is  opposed  to 
an  honest  bona  fide  loan — the  only  constitutional  mode,  except  taxation,  of  raising 
money — and  urges  the  adoption  of  this  measure,  because,  he  says,  money  cannot 
be  raised  upon  a loan,  and  that  a loan  will  create  a permanent  debt,  but  that  this 
measure  is  only  temporary,  as  the  notes  proposed  to  be  issued  will  be  speedily  re- 
deemed. L would  caution  my  friend  from  lending  the  authority  of  his  name  to  those 
who  are  less  fair  and  candid  than  he  is.  What  is  this  but  a loan?  Under  what 
power  is  the  measure  justified  but  the  borrowing  power?  It  is  true  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Vanderpoel)  claims  the  power  because  this  Government 
is  not  forbidden,  as  the  States  are,  to  issue  bills  of  credit.  Because  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  forbidden  to  exercise  the  power — very  few  powers,  not  half  a dozen, 
are  forbidden  to  this  Government — may  the  Government  do  whatever  is  not  for- 
bidden? I have  been  accustomed  to  look  to  the  constitution  tor  the  grant,  not 
for  the  prohibition  of  powers.  This  is  a had  illustration  of  the  sincerity  of  that 
gentleman’s  conversion  which  he  so  vehemently  professes  to  the  State  rights  doc- 
trines of  the  South.  The  gentleman  has  not  read  the  horn-book  ot  his  new  faith. 
I must  commend  him  to  the  care  and  instruction  of  some  of  his  new  allies — my 
colleagues  of  the  late  nullification  party.  I had  hoped  that,  in  the  new  political 


connexions  which  have  lately  so  much  surprised  the  world,  our  peculiar  polit- 
ical tenets  would  be  somewhat  advanced,  and  in  that  strange  amalgam  which 
was  formed  out  of  what  I had  thought  most  heterogeneous  elements,  if  we  were 
doomed  to  be  governed  by  the  Albany  regency  politics,  we  should  have  also  some 
small  smack  of  nullification  ; but  I fear  that  I shall  again  be  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. If  this  is  a specimen  of  the  conversion  to  our  principles  of  this  ne- 
ophyte, the  fewer  of  such  converts  the  better.  I have  not  much  faith,  notwith- 
standing all  their  professions,  in  the  conversion  of  an  old  Federalist  to  the  extreme 
gouche  of  State  rights  doctrines.  Sir,  you  can’t  tame  a wolf;  you  may  think  so, 
but  he  will  snap  to  the  last.  No  nuilifier  will  assert  the  power  but  under  the 
power  to  borrow  money.  What  else  is  this]  You  give  your  Treasury  notes  to 
banks  and  capitalists,  to  be  paid  with  interest  at  a future  day,  and  they  advance 
you  the  money.  Is  it  any  the  less  a loan  because  you  have  five  thousand  instead 
of  fifty  creditors'?  But  it  is  said  that  the  emergency  is  pressing,  and  that  the 
money  cannot  be  raised  in  time.  It  is  not  so.  There  is  no  commercial  man  on 
this  floor  who  does  not  know  that  a stock,  redeemable  in  two  years,  or  sooner,  if 
the  Government  is  in  funds,  will  instantly  be  taken  up  at  a premium,  whilst  these 
notes  will  only  be  disposed  of  at  par,  if  even  at  that.  In  1822,  such  a stock  was 
issued,  and  was  sold  at  a premium  of  three  and  a half  per  cent.  If  a loan  can- 
not now  be  made  in  time  whose  fault  is  it]  Why  has  the  Government  not  had 
the  sagacity  to  foresee  this  emergency,  and  the  candor  to  announce  it  to  Congress 
in  time  to  provide  for  it]  What  excuse  have  they  for  waiting  until  they  can  pre- 
sent to  us  the  alternatives,  of  a violation  of  the  constitution  or  of  the  public  faith] 
And  now,  when  they  have  brought  us,  by  a most  shameful  want  of  economy,  of 
skill  in  finance,  of  fair  dealing  and  candor,  to  this  extremity,  they  not  only  must 
have  the  money  in  their  own'  way,  but  endeavor  to  throw  upon  the  opposition  all 
the  odium  of  proposing  a loan  to  meet  necessities  which  they  have  created.  I 
understand  this  thing.  The  Government  shrinks,  as  well  it  may  after  millions 
have  been  wasted  in  extravagance  and  peculation,  from  announcing  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  seeks  in  this  secret  and  clandestine  way  to  raise  funds 
and  create  a pubiic  debt.  More  than  two  years  ago,  when  a similar  proposition 
was  made,  I opposed  it  and  proposed  a loan.  The  same  reply,  and  almost  in 
the  same  words,  was  then  made  by  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Rhett,)  as  that  now  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  thrown  into  a 
most  patriotic  horror — he  was  almost  spasmodic — at  the  idea  of  a Southern  man 
proposing  a national  debt.  I could  not  then,  as  I cannot  now,  for  the  life  of  me, 
see  the  difference  between  a debt  created  by  certificates  of  stock  and  one  created 
by  Treasury  notes.  They  are  both  promises  to  pay  mone}’,  and  to  pay  interest. 
But  my  colleague  then  replied  to  me,  it  is  but  a temporary  debt;  we  shall 
not  want  the  money  more  than  four  or  six  months  certainly — most  probably  not 
more  than  two  months.  What,  sir,  has  been  the  result?  Why,  for  the  whole  of 
that  time  the  Government  has  had  a standing  credit  of  ten  millions  in  these 
notes,  and  now  comes,  and  with  the  same  promises  of  speedy  payment,  (which 
every  one  knows  will  not  be  fulfilled,)  and  asks  you,  nominally,  for  five  millions, 
but,  in  fact,  for  twenty  millions.  With  what  face  can  gentlemen  do  these  things, 
after  all  that  has  past]  Do  they  not  know  better]  Do  thpy  not  know’  that  we  will 
be  in  no  better  Condition  to  pay  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  we  are  now]  They 
do  ; and  I will  prove  it.  I will  not  only  prove  that  such  is  the  truth,  but  that  the 
Administration  know  it.  It  is  a miserable  ad  captandum , like  all  those  from 
which  this  Administration  derives  the  breath  of  its  nostrils.  I am  not  afraid  of 
an  ad  captandum . Let  those  be  who  have  a stupid  and  ignorant  constituency. 
I am  not.  I have  been  warring  with  them  all  my  life,  and  have  never  once  failed 
to  trample  them  in  the  dust.  1 made  an  issue  with  the  President  at  the  first  of 
the  session.  He  told  the  country  that  the  revenues  of  the  Government  would 
meet  its  expenditures  the  present  year.  I told  the  country  they  would  not.  I 
confess  I did  not  expect  him  to  come  to  us  quite  so  early.  I supposed  that,  with 
his  characteristic  tact,  he  would  wait  until  Congress  had  made  its  appropriations, 
and  then  attribute  the  necessity  to  the  extravagance  of  Congress ; but  it  is  even 
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worse  than  I expected.  Before  we  have  made  any  appropriations,  we  are  asked,  ' 
nominally,  for  five  millions — really,  for  at  least  twenty  millions — of  a loan,  under 
the  flimsy  disguise  of  Treasury  notes.  Now,  sir,  I make  another  prediction. 
The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  will  be  less,  very  much  less,  than  the  Secretary’s 
estimates,  and  the  expenditures  much  greater  than  those  estimates.  The  revenue 
from  customs  for  the  first  quarter,  which  was  estimated  at  $3,600,000,  will  not  be 
$1,000,000;  and  the  prospect  for  the  future  is  no  more  cheering.  Goods  will 
not  be  imported  for  many  reasons.  There  are  already  more  goods  in  the  country 
than  are  needed  to  meet  the  demand  even  in  a healthy  condition  of  the  com- 
merce and  currency  ; very  many  more  than  can  be  sold  at  all,  as  things  are. 
To  whom  is  the  importing  merchant  to  sell  these  goods  ? To  the  country  mer- 
chant'? To  whom  is  he  to  sell  them  in  turn?  To  the  people?  If  he  does  he 
cannot  receive  payment,  and  that  is  a business  that  cannot  last  long.  The  people 
have  no  money.  They  may  want  the  goods,  but  they  have  no  money  to  buy 
them.  Men  do  not  buy  so  much  what  they  want  as  what  they  are  able  to  buy. 
Man  can  subsist  on  very  little.  He  may  reduce  himself,  to  use  the  expression 
of  my  lamented  friend  and  predecessor,  to  the  “ independence  of  Robinson  Cru- 
soe in  his  goat  skins.”  No,  sir,  instead  of  duties  on  imports,  we  are  destined  to 
drawbacks  on  exports.  The  goods  cannot  be  sold,  and  the  only  alternative  is  to 
re-export  them,  or  let  them  rot  in  the  stores.  You  can  only  encourage  importa- 
tions by  creating  a demand  for  the  goods;  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  sup- 
plying a sufficient  currency  to  buy  them  with.  I look  with  absolute  dismay  to  the 
effect  which  is  to  be  produced  upon  our  great  staple,  by  cutting  down  the  demand 
for  cotton,  at  the  moment  when  production  is  so  much  expanding.  Our  people 
are  actually  disabled  from  buying  British  goods ; and  if  there  is  any  truth  in  our 
arguments  against  the  tariff’  policy,  we  can  find  no  permanent  market  in  England 
for  our  cotton,  unless  we  receive  their  goods  in  return.  They  have  neither  ability 
nor  motive  to  buy.  How  important  American  consumption  is  to  the  British  man- 
ufacturer and  merchant,  and  how  the  demand  for  our  productions  is  increased  by 
the  consumption  of  articles  of  British  commerce,  is  strikingly  shown  from  a table 
now  before  me.  In  1836,  the  total  amount  of  British  exports  amounted  in  real  value 
to  £53,500,000;  of  which  12,500,000,  about  one-fourth,  were  exported  to  the 
United  States.  We  are  the  great  customer  of  England  ; and  any  cause  which 
curtails  our  consumption  of  the  articles  of  her  commerce,  curtails  proportionately 
her  demand  for  our  staples,  and  reduces  its  price.  No  cause  can  so  effectually 
curtail  that  consumption,  as  our  positive  inability  to  buy  from  a want  of  money. 
During  the  tariff  discussions,  we  were  told  by  the  tariff  advocates,  and  since,  with 
unblushing  inconsistency,  by  those  who  opposed  that  policy,  that  we  should  re- 
ceive gold  and  silver  in  payment.  Has  such  been  the  fact?  We  have  had  this 
sub-Treasury  scheme  practically  in  operation  in  part,  at  least,  for  nearly  three  years. 
Where  is  the  gold  and  silver  that  was  to  have  flowed  in  upon  us?  Why',  sir,  we 
have  less  now  than  we  had  then,  and  shall  have  less  next  year  than  we  have  this. 
Our  manufactures  are  suffering  with  every  other  interest  in  the  countr)7.  The 
consumption  of  their  fabrics  is  diminished;  not  that  they  are  less  needed  than 
heretofore,  but  because  the  people  cannot  buy.  They  have  no  money  to  pay 
debts  or  buy  clothing,  beyond  what  is  indispensably  necessary.  And  hence,  the 
distressing  accumulation  of  goods  in  the  warehouses  of  the  manufacturers.  The 
revenue  from  customs  will  be  much  less  than  is  estimated.  I should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  it  was  not  half  so  much.  From  lands,  the  Secretary’s  estimate  is 
$3,500,000.  It  will  not  be  half  that  sum.  Then,  as  to  expenditures,  I will  ad- 
vert to  one  single  item  ; and  it  is  characteristic.  The  expenses  for  the  military 
service  for  the  three  quarters  of  the  last  year,  as  shown  by  the  Secretary’s  report, 
was  $10,791,000  ; add  in  the  same  proportion  for  the  other  quarter,  and  you  have 
$14,388,000.  The  estimate  for  this  same  service,  the  same  men  and  officers,  for 
this  year,  is  only  $8,213,610.  How  is  this?  There  must  have  been  shameful 
extravagance  last  year,  or  the  saving  as  estimated  for  this  year  is  manifestly  im- 
practicable. Is  the  war  in  Florida  abandoned?  If  it  is  not,  the  expenses  of  the 
army  must  be  greater  this  than  the  last  year ; because  during  the  last  year,  oper- 
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ations  there  were  almost  suspended.  I do  hope  that,  if  the  suffering,  the  desola- 
tion, and  ruin,  of  that  ill-fated  and  most  ill-treated  Territory  are  not  sufficient  to 
urge  upon  the  Administration  a vigorous  prosecution  of  that  war,  that  the  human- 
ity and  justice  of  Congress  will. 

We  have  now  before  us  a proposition  to  increase  the  army  sixteen  hundred  men; 
that  is  about  one-fifth,  and  this  at  the  instance  of  the  Department.  And  yet  we  are 
to  expect  its  expenses  reduced  nearly  one-half.  How  is  this?  Is  this  the  spirit 
of  frankness  and  candor  in  which  the  Executive  should  confer  with  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government?  Are  there  not  many,  very  many  items  of  expenditure, 
such  as  harbors,  Indian  treaties,  armories,  fortifications,  amounting  to  more  than 
one  or  two  millions,  for  which  there  are  no  estimates,  which  every  one  knows  will 
swell  the  disbursements  very  much  beyond  the  estimates?  I have  shown,  I think, 
beyond  all  doubt  or  cavil,  that  there  will  be  a deficit  in  the  Treasury.  I now 
proceed  to  prove  that  the  Administration  knows  it.  Does  not  the  Secretary  tell 
you  that  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  will  reduce  the  accruing  revenue  very  mate- 
rially ? Is  there  any  corresponding  diminution  of  expenditures?  But  the  bill 
bears  upon  its  face  the  truth  of  what  I have  said.  If  the  object  was  only  that 
which  is  stated,  to  anticipate  for  the  first  quarter,  receipts,  which  will  be  made  du- 
ring the  last  quarter,  why  provide,  as  the  bill  does,  for  the  reissue  of  these  notes 
to  the  amount  of  five  millions  outstanding  at  any  one  time  ? If  you  only  want  five 
millions  and  expect  to  redeem  them  during  the  year,  why  provide  for  repeated 
reissues  during  the  whole  year?  No  answer  can  be  given,  but  that  it  is  known, 
well  known,  that  the  deficiency  will  be  permanent,  and  can  only  be  met  by  con- 
tinual reissues  of  these  notes.  The  spendthrift’s  expedient  not  to  pay  his  note  at 
maturity  with  money,  but  with  another  note.  This  is  no  temporary  measure;  it 
is  part  and  parcel  of  the  financial  system  which  the  Administration  party  is  urg- 
ing upon  the  country.  I thought  I saw  this  purpose  at  the  extra  session,  and  then 
denounced  it.  I now  know  that  my  suspicions  were  true.  The  purpose  is  now 
no  longer  concealed,  to  abolish  all  banks  of  issue,  and,  of  course,  drive  out  of  cir- 
culation all  bank  paper,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  this  Government  paper, 
this  Government  currency,  and  under  these  delusive  pretexts,  to  establish,  in  the 
form  of  all  others  most  to  be  deprecated,  a Government  bank.  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that  if  the  enemies  of  free  Government  were  to  be  allowed  to  dictate  one 
single  measure,  and  only  one,  which  would  be  likely  to  prove  fatal  to  our  liberties 
and  institutions,  they  would  have  us  establish  a Government  bank.  From  the  con- 
quest of  a foreign  enemy,  or  even  a military  despotism,  there  might  be  some  hope 
in  the  recuperative  energies  of  freemen  ; but  none  from  the  slow,  secret,  but  fa- 
tally corrupting  influences  of  such  an  institution. 

What  is  a bank  ? It  is  an  institution  where  money  is  deposited,  paper  discount- 
ed, and,  in  modern  times,  from  which  notes  are  issued  as  a circulating  medium. 
The  great  measure  of  the  Administration  proposes  to  confer  on  the  Executive  all 
these  powers.  It  does  not  in  terms  create  a Government  bank,  but  it  gives  all 
the  powers  of  a bank  to  the  officers  of  the  Government  ; not  all  to  the  same  offi- 
cers, but  distributes  them  to  different  officers;  all  responsible  to,  and  holding  their 
offices  at  the  will  of  the  President.  Your  sub-Treasuries  are  to  be  the  places  of 
deposite — and,  in  effect,  of  discount  too.  Money  at  one  place  is,  and  must  always 
be,  less  valuable  than  at  other  places  ; there  is  a discount,  therefore,  upon  it, 
which  must  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  officers,  or  to  that  of  those  more  favored 
creditors  who  receive  their  drafts  on  New  York,  for  instance,  which  will  always 
be  more  valuable  than  drafts  on  any  other  place.  You  might  as  well  attempt  to 
change  the  laws  of  the  tides,  as  those  laws  of  trade  and  commerce  which  will  for- 
ever make  it  so.  But  again  : In  a country  of  the  extent  of  ours,  where  money  is 
collected  at  one  place  to  be  disbursed  at  other  and  distant  places,  it  is  ab- 
surd - it  is  impossible  to  transfer  the  funds  in  specie.  Bills  of  exchange  in  some 
form,  either  of  banks  or  individuals,  must  and  will  be  resorted  to;  and  those  who 
have  the  charge  of  these  negotiations,  will,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  have  the 
powers  of  a bank  of  discount.  It  is  also  proposed  to  authorize  the  making  of 
private  deposites  in  these  sub-Treasuries.  Last  and  not  least  it  is  now  proposed 
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to  add  the  tremendous  power  of  issuing  a currency — a power  which  I do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  rather  than  confer  which,  the  convention  would  have  dissolved  without 
adopting  any  constitution.  Does  any  one  deny  that  these  notes  are  intended  to 
go  into  the  circulation  ; to  become  a part  of  the  currency,  and  to  perform  the  office 
of  money?  We  were  told  at  the  extra  session  from  a high  quarter.*  “that 
if  there  was  any  one  point  fully  established  by  experience,  it  was  that  the 
State  banks  were  utterly  incompetent  of  themselves  to  furnish  a sound  and  stable 
currency.  That  a mortal  conflict  was  going  on  between  bank  paper  and  metallic 
currency,  that  one  or  the  other  must  perish.  That  it  was  the  decree  of  fate.”  We 
were  told  that  the  plate  of  the  wealthy  was  to  be  melted  into  coin.  When  can 
that  be  ? Certainly  not  until  the  currency  is  reduced  one-half ; for  the  metals 
in  plate  are  worth  at  least  twice  their  value  in  coin,  and  will  not  be  melted  down 
until  one  dollar  becomes  worth  two.  We  were  told  a few  weeks  since  by  the 
same  gentleman,  when  others  were  supposed  to  be  retracting  their  hard-money 
opinions,  that 

“ The  first  and  indispensable  step  is  a thorough  reformation  of  the  currency.  Without  a solid, 
stable,  and  uniform  currency,  you  never  can  fully  succeed.  The  present  currency  is  incurably 
bad.  It  is  impossible  to  give  it  solidity  or  stability.  A convertible  bank  currency,  however  well 
regulated,  is  subject  to  violent  and  sudden  changes,  which  must  forever  unfit  it  to  be  the  stan  - 
dard of  value.” 

“ For  this  diseased  state  of  your  currency,  there  is  but  one  certain  remedy — to  return  to  the 
currency  of  the  constitution.  Read  that  instrument,  and  hear  what  it  says : ‘ Congress  shall! 
coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof ; no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  any  thing 
but  go'd  and  silver  a legal  tender.’  ” 

“Thus  much,  however,  is  clear;  that  it  is  through  the  agency  of  bank  paper  that  it  has  failed, 
and  the  power  intended  to  be  conferred  on  Congress  over  the  currency  has  been  superseded. 
But  for  that,  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  currency  would  have  been  this  day  in  full  force,  and 
the  currency  itself,  in  a constitutional  condition.  Nor  is  it  less  clear,  that  the  constitution  can- 
not be  restored,  while  the  cause  which  has  superseded  it  remains ; and  this  presents  the  great 
question,  how  can  it  be  removed  1 I do  not  intend  to  discuss  it  on  this  occasion.” 

There  is  in  the  speech  of  this  gentleman  at  the  extra  session,  the  following 
pregnant  passage  : 

“ With  this  view,  I am  of  the  impression  that  the  sum  necessary  for  the  present  wants  of  the 
Treasury  should  be  raised  by  a paper,  which  should  at  the  same  time  have  the  requisite  qualities 
to  enable  it  to  perform  the  functions  of  a paper  circulation.  Under  this  impression,  I object  to 
the  interest  to  be  allowed  on  the  Treasury  notes  which  this  hill  authorizes  to  he  issued,  on  the 
very  opposite  grounds  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  bestows  his  approbation.  He  approve* 
of  interest,  because  it  would  throw  them  out  of  circulation  into  the  hands  of  capitalists,  as  a con- 
venient and  safe  investment;  and  I disapprove  it,  because  it  would  have  that  effect. 

“ But  I go  further.  I am  of  the  impression,  to  make  this  great  measure  successful,  and 
secure  it  against  reaction,  some  stable  and  safe  medium  of  circulation,  to  take  the  place  of  hank 
notes  in  the  fiscal  operations  of  the  Government,  should  be  issued.” 

I could  add  many  such  passages;  these  I trust  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  every 
one,  that  such  are  the  opinions  of  the  leading  man  of  the  party.  Others  of 
less  consideration,  although  respectable  and  prominent,  express  the  same  opinions. 
How,  then,  can  it  be  pretended  that  this  is  a temporary  expedient,  and  not  a part 
of  the  permanent  policy  ? That  it  is  a temporary  financial,  and  not  a permanent 
currency  measure? 

I object  to  this  great  revolutionary  measure,  because  l believe  it  unconstitution- 
al, dangerous  in  the  extreme  ; hostile  to  all  economy  ; sectional  and  partial  in  its 
operations,  and  that  no  such  money  has  ever  been  used  but  by  despotic  or  revo- 
lutionary Governments,  and  never  has  existed  in  any  considerable  amounts  with- 
out depreciation. 

I will  not  repeat  what  I have  heretofore  said  upon  the  constitutional  question,  fur- 
ther than  to  say,  that  when  I heretofore  argued  this  question,  the  Madison  Papers 
were  nor  published.  They  have  been  since — and  if  I had  the  writing  out  of  the 
debates  in  the  convention,  with  a view  to  sustain  my  previous  argument  on  this 
subject,  there  is  no  single  word  used  by  one  of  the  speakers  that  I would  alter. 
On  the  6th  of  August,  the  plan  of  a constitution  was  presented,  containing  a clause 
copied  from  the  articles  of  confederation,  “ Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow 
money,  and  emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States.”  A motion  was  made 

* Mr.  Calhoun. 
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on  the  16th  of  August,  to  strike  out  the  words  and  emit  bills. — and  after  full  debate 
was  carried,  nine  States  to  two.  Are  these  bills  of  credit  ? If  not,  what  was  meant 
by  the  words  “ bills  of  credit1?” — was  it  not  then  a word  in  common  use,  and 
meaning  nothing  else  but  continental  money  ; in  no  single  particular  different 
from  these  notes?  Can  the  States  issue  such  a paper?  No  one,  I presume,  will 
say  that  they  can.  Why  not?  the  States  have  the  same  power  to  borrow  that 
this  Government  has.  The  States  cannot,  because  they  are  forbidden.  It  fol- 
lows that  this  Government  cannot,  because  the  power  is  not  granted.  The  prohi- 
bition to  a State  is  no  stronger  than  the  absence  of  a grant  to  this  Government. 
But  the  case  is  much  stronger  ; the  power  is  not  only  not  granted,  but  expressly 
refused.  Not  refused,  because  it  was  unnecessary  to  grant  it,  as  the  power  was 
granted  under  the  power  to  borrow  money  ; but  expressly  because  the  convention 
was  opposed  to  the  grant  of  the  power  at  all. 

“ Governeur  Morris  said  : The  moneyed  interests  will  oppose  the  plan  of  Government,  if  paper 
emissions  are  not  prohibited. 

“Mr.  Mason.  Though  he  had  a mortal  hatred  to  paper  money,  yet,  as  he  could  not  foresee 
all  emergencies,  he  was  unwilling  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  Legislature.  The  late  war  could  not 
have  been  carried  on  had  such  a prohibition  existed. 

“Mr.  Mercer.  It  will  stamp  suspicion  on  the  Government  to  deny  it  a discretion  on  this 
point.  It  was  impolitic,  also,  to  excite  the  opposition  of  the  friends  of  paper  money. 

“ Mr.  Ellsworth  thought  this  a favorable  opportunity  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper 
money.  The  mischiefs- of  the  various  experiments  which  had  been  made  were  now  fresh  in  the 
public  mind,  and  had  excited  the  disgust  of  all  the  respectable  part  of  America.  By  withholding 
the  power  from  the  new  Government,  more  friends  of  influence  would  be  gained  to  it  than  by 
almost  any  thing  else.  Paper  money  can  in  no  case  be  necessary.  Give  the  Government 
credit,  and  other  resources  will  offer.  The  power  can  do  harm — never  good. 

“Mr.  Randolph,  notwithstanding  his  antipathy  to  paper  money,  could  not  agree  to  strike 
out,  as  he  could  not  foresee  all  the  occasions  which  might  arise. 

“ Mr.  Wilson.  It  will  have  a most  salutary  influence  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  possibility  of  paper  money.  This  expedient  can  never  succeed  as  long  as  its  mis- 
chiefs are  remembered. 

“Mr.  Butler.  Paper  is  a tender  nowhere.  He  was  urgent  for  disarming  the  Government  of 
such  a power. 

“Mr.  Mason  was  still  averse  to  tying  the  hands  of  the  Legislature  altogether. 

“Mr.  Read  thought  that  the  words,  if  not  struck  out,  would  be  as  alarming  as  the  beast  in 
Revelations. 

“Mr.  Langdon  would  rather  reject  the  whole  plan  than  retain  the  three  words,  and  emit  bills 
of  credit. 

“ The  power  to  borrow  was  carried  nem.  con. 

“ Note  by  Mr.  Madison. — The  vote  in  the  affirmative  by  Virginia  was  occasioned  by  the  ac- 
quiescence of  Mr.  Madison,  who  became  satisfied  that  striking  out  would  not  disable  the  Gov- 
ernment from  the  use  of  public  notes,  as  far  as  they  could  be  safe  and  proper,  and  would  only 
cut  off  the  pretext  for  a paper  currency , and  particularly  for  making  the  bills  a tender  either  for 
public  or  private  debts.”  [The  italics  are  Mr.  Madison’s.] 

Why  this  extreme  horror  on  the  part  of  those  enlightened  men  at  the  power  to 
emit  bills  of  credit,  when  they,  without  opposition  and  unanimously,  granted  the 
power  to  borrow  money,  if  the  power  to  borrow  money  includes  that  to  issue  bills 
of  credit?  It  was  then  only  surplusage.  Did  any  single  member  so  regard  it? 
No,  sir.  Ever)7  one  who  spoke  on  either  side  of  the  question  to  strike  out 
regarded  it  as  withholding  the  power. 

The  note  of  Mr.  Madison,  which  is  relied  on  by  gentlemen,  is  precisel}'  that 
which  I regard  as  most  authoritative  on  the  othei  side.  Mr.  Madison  says  that 
be  became  satisfied  that  striking  out  did  not  take  from  the  Government  the  power 
to  issue  public,  notes,  but  only  the  pretext  to  issue  a paper  currency . It  did,  then, 
according  to  Mr.  Madison,  take  away  the  power  to  issue  a paper  currency.  Is 
not  this  a paper  currency,  and  so  intended — precisely  the  thing  which  Mr.  Madi- 
son  says  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  deny  to  Congress  the  power 
to  do?  No  one  denies  the  power  to  issue  notes  by  the  Government,  any  more 
than  bonds  or  certificates  of  stock  ; but  they  cannot  issue  these  notes  in  such  a 
form,  and  with  a view  that  they  should  go  into  the  circulation  as  money. 

It  is  said  such  notes  were  issued  during  the  last  war.  I deny  it.  Notes  were 
issued,  but  in  every  instance  bearing  the  interest  which  was  the  real  bona  fide 
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value  of  money.  No  such  fraud  on  the  constitution  as  this — of  one  mill  interest  per 
annum.  Even  as  to  those  which  were  issued,  the  case  was  widely  different.  It 
was  not  a matter  of  convenience  but  of  necessity — absolute  imperious  necessity, 
and  the  question  of  power  was  not  raised. 

I believe  the  power  to  be  infinitely  dangerous.  My  friend  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
King)  showed  you  that  it  was  precisely  the  system  of  despotic  Russia;  and  I do 
not  doubt  that  it  is  an  element  of  power  with  that  absolute  Government  more  ef- 
fective than  her  half  million  of  bayonets.  God  grant  that  no  collision  may  ever 
again  occur  with  this  Government  and  any  of  the  States;  but  if  there  should,  I 
submit  to  all  State  rights  men  which  is  the  safest  condition — that  of  a currency 
furnished  by  State  corporations,  created  by  the  States,  and  responsible  to  the 
States,  or  a system  where  specie  is  collected,  and  these  notes  issued,  ad  libitum , 
by  the  Federal  Government!  Utter  impotence,  infantile  helplessness,  would  insuf- 
ficiently express  the  condition  of  the  States.  That  such  a system  tends  to  extrav- 
agance, I have  only  to  allude  to  the  fact  that,  with  an  exhausted  Treasury — ruin, 
bankruptcy,  and  misery  stalking  through  the  land — the  Government  is  alone  un- 
affected by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  has  expended  annually,  on  the  average 
of  the  last  three  years,  more  than  $35,000,000.  If  your  public  Treasury  were 
to  be  filled  by  taxation,  think  you  that  the  people  would  bear  it,  or  the  one-half 
of  it!  The  case  is  very  different  when  money  is  raised  by  setting  a clerk  at  his 
desk. 

As  to  the  unequal  sectional  operation  of  the  system,  I have  a word  or  two  to 
say.  At  the  extra  session  it  was  urged  upon  me  by  those  whom  I then  most  re- 
spected, and  to  separate  from  whom  gave  me  much  pain,  that  the  operation  of  this 
system  would  be  beneficial  to  the  South.  I could  not  bring  my  mind  to  think  so. 
All  subsequent  examination  of  the  subject,  as  well  as  all  subsequent  experience, 
has  satisfied  me  of  the  correctness  of  my  opinions.  I thought  so  then,  locking  at 
the  subject  a priori.  I find  that  such  has  always  been  the  case,  whenever  this 
receivable  paper  has  been  issued.  That  truly  great  and  good  man,  Mr.  Crawford, 
who  was,  in  my  deliberate  judgment,  in  all  the  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  one  of 
the  very  first  statesmen  which  this  country  has  produced,  in  his  able  report  of  1816, 
says  that  the  issue  of  such  a paper  will  relieve  the  large  cities  east  of  this  city,  but 
not  the  Southern  section;  and  that  such  had  been  the  uniform  experience. 

Tt  must  be  so  for  a thousand  reasons.  Their  tendency  is  direct  and  invari- 
able to  New  York,  where  they  are  most  required,  to  make  payments  for  duties, 
and  where  they  will  be  sent  to  make  payments  by  Southern  and  Western  mer- 
chants to  the  importing  merchant.  New  York  is  the  point  at  which,  and  not 
from  which,  payments  are  to  be  made.  There  is  no  single  point  in  the  United 
States  where  it  is  not  more  the  interest  of  a holder  of  these  notes,  or  specie,  to 
have  them  deposited  in  New  York  than  at  his  own  home.  There  is  no  man  in 

any  portion  of  this  country  who,  if  he  were  in  New  York,  and  had  ten  thousand 

dollars  in  gold  and  silver,  or  Treasury  notes,  would  not  leave  it  there,  even  if  he 
could  carry  it  home  free  of  cost  and  of  risk  ; for  the  simple  reason,  that  it  is  worth 
more  to  him  there  than  at  home.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  tendency  of  trade 
and  commerce,  but  it  is  the  direct  interest  of  every  one  to  place  his  money  in 

New  York,  and  the  interest  of  no  one  to  take  it  away.  What  earthly  power,  there- 

fore, is  to  prevent  its  accumulation  there?  There  never  can  be  a drain  on  New 
York  for  specie  except  from  abroad.  Specie  abounds  there  now  to  excess,  whilst 
throughout  the  whole  South  and  West,  how  sadly  different  is  the  picture.  Atone 
period,  whilst  in  Savannah  these  Treasury  notes  were  12  per  cent,  premium,  they 
could  be  had  at  par  or  less  than  one  per  cent,  premium  for  non-specie  paying 
bank  notes  of  New  York.  Can  facts  like  these  be  answered  by  any  speculative 
arguments  or  theories,  however  plausible  ? Talk  about  advancing  the  trade  of 
Charleston  and  diminishing  that  of  New  York  by  these  measures.  The  ingenuity 
of  man  could  devise  no  scheme  whose  tendency  would  be  more  opposite.  The 
inevitable  tendency  is  to  make  the  city  of  New  York  the  centre  of  the  banking 
power  of  the  Union,  for  the  simple  reason  that  a bank  note  of  the  city  of  New 
York  would  be  more  valuable  in  any  other  city  of  the  Union  than  a bank  note  of 
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that  city  itself.  There  bank  notes  will  circulate  every  where ; and,  what  is  more, 
the  specie  never  will  be  demanded  in  payment  of  these  notes  to  be  carried  else- 
where. 

Such  must  and  will  be  the  currency-operation  of  these  measures  in  favor  of  New 
York — strictly  the  currency,  not  the  commercial  operation.  The  commerce  of 
New  York  must  suffer  not  only  as  much,  but  infinitely  more  than  that  of  any  oth- 
er place;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  New  York  is  the  heart  of  our  commercial 
system.  It  bears  the  relation  of  merchant  to  customer  to  all  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try, and  is  therefore  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  remotest  sections.  It  is  of 
small  consequence  to  that  city  that  money  is  abundant  there,  when  it  is  scarce 
everywhere  else,  as  it  would  be  to  the  merchant  that,  although  he  had  money,  his 
customers  had  none.  Nothing  can  more  strikingly  illustrate  these  truths  than  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  Money  abounds  in  New  York  to  excess.  That  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  system.  But  at  the  same  time  there  is  a universal 
paralysis  of  all  business  there.  No  more  is  it  a healthy  condition  of  the  commer- 
cial than  it  would  be  of  the  physical  system,  if  all  the  blood  were  driven  to  the 
heart.  Health  ! no  sir,  it  is  congestion,  death.  The  advocacy  of  this  dangerous 
experiment  on  sectional  grounds,  is  enacting  the  folly  so  well  illustrated  in  the  fa- 
ble of  the  quarrel  between  the  stomach  and  the  limbs.  The  inquiry  will  be,  in 
the  end,  not  which  section  is  most  benefited,  but  which  is  least  injured. 

You  know  something,  sir,  of  the  practical  operation  of  this  Treasury  note 
system.  Two  years  ago  large  drafts  on  the  Treasury  were  sent  you  by  the 
bankers  and  brokers  of  your  State  ; Treasury  notes  were  obtained  for  them. 
What  went  with  them?  Did  they  goto  Georgia  to  replenish  your  diminished 
currency?  No,  sir.  They  were  deposited  in  New  York,  and  bills  drawn  upon 
them  and  sold  to  Georgia  merchants  and  citizens  at  12  per  cent,  premium  ; and 
yet  there  are  those  who  are  ignorant  and  impudent  enough  to  tell  us  that  this 
killing,  this  murderous  discount,  is  beneficial  to  us — beneficial  to  whom  ? To 
none  but  the  brokers  who  profit  by  it.  I have  been  recently  told  by  an  enlighten- 
ed merchant,  that  the  premium  paid  on  exchange  during  the  last  year,  by  the  city 
of  Augusta,  exceeds  the  profits  on  the  goods  sold  there.  If  it  does  not,  it  can 
only  be  that  the  merchant  throws  off  this  premium  on  the  planter  who  buys  his 
goods.  I will  illustrate  this  by  a single  example.  In  1837,  my  store  account  in 
the  little  town  near  which  I reside,  was  $500.  My  merchant  paid  8 per  cent, 
premium  for  the  money  or  bill  with  which  he  bought  these  goods  : suppose  I had 
paid  him  in  a currency  at  par  in  New  York,  could  he  not  have  realized  the  same 
profit,  and  have  sold  me  these  goods  for  $460?  That  which  was  true  of  me  was 
true  of  every  other  man  in  the  South  and  West;  for  the  affairs  of  communities 
are  but  the  aggregation  of  those  of  individuals.  The  average  discount  against  the 
South  and  West  has  been  at  least  10  per  cent.  Let  that  amount  be  added  to  the 
whole  consumption  of  those  sections,  and  the  result  is  appalling.  There  is  no 
other  portion  of  the  country  so  much  interested  in  having  a currency  of  uniform 
value  as  is  the  South,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  the  paying  not  the  receiv- 
ing section,  as  regards  the  other  sections,  North  and  West.  If  our  money  is  not 
at  par,  we  have  to  make  it  so  by  discount. 

I have  heretofore  stated  facts  on  this  floor  which  have  never  been  contradicted, 
to  which  I could  add  many  more,  which  prove  the  power  as  well  as  the  practice 
of  favoritism  and  speculation  which  this  system  confers  on  the  disbursing  officers 
of  the  Government.  These  facts  I reaffirm.  The  payment  of  the  Georgia  troops 
in  depreciated  bank  paper,  of  the  Tennessee  troops  in  the  same  service  in  Treas- 
ury notes,  10  per  cent,  more  valuable — Georgia  notes,  less  depreciated  than  those 
of  Tennessee,  refused  in  payment  to  the  Government — Tennessee  notes  received 
for  the  very  same  payments.  How  are  these  notes  disposed  of  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  ? I will  tell  you  ; and  if  I should  be  in  error  in  speaking  from  pri- 
vate information,  I cannot  help  it — I have  no  other.  A call  was  made  yesterday 
for  information  on  that  very  point,  and  it  was  voted  down  by  the  friends  of  the 
Administration.  These  notes  are,  in  the  main,  disposed  of  to  the  banks,  with  an 
understanding  that  the  banks  shall  keep  them  and  not  throw  them  into  the  circula 
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tioii — yes,  sir,  not  to  throw  them  into  the  circulation — lest  they  should  come  back 
3n  the  payment  of  public  dues.  The  great  advantage  which  is  claimed  for  these 
notes  over  a loan  is,  that  they  will  be  speedily  returned  to  the  public  Treasury  in 
payment  of  public  dues  ; and  yet,  with  an  unblushing  hypocrisy,  they  are  dispos- 
ed of  with  a stipulation  that  they  shall  not  be  returned  in  payment  ol  debts  to  the 
Government.  These  notes  were  thus  disposed  of  to  banks,  when  they  had  sus- 
pended specie  payments.  Bow  were  they  paid  for?  Only  in  one  of  two  ways. 
By  giving  credit  on  the  books  of  the  bank ; which  credit  was  the  basis  of 
Government  drafts  ; when  presented,  if  the  holder  of  the  draft  would  take 
the  notes  of  the  bank,  which  in  most  cases  was  done,  they  were  thus  paid. 
Thus  the  notes  of  the  Government,  drawing  six  per  cent,  interest,  were  ex* 
changed  for  these  non-specie  paying  bank  rags,  drawing  no  interest.  If  not  paid 
for  in  bank  notes,  they  must  have  been  paid  for  in  specie.  How  then  stands 
the  case?  Whilst  the  banks  were  refusing  to  redeem  their  notes  in  specie,  the 
Government  was  conniving  at,  and  accessary  to,  a fraud  ; which  its  organs  were 
loudly  denouncing,  by  inducing  the  banks  to  use  their  specie  in  buying  Treasury 
notes  ; whilst  their  own  notes  were  unredeemed  and  depreciated.  There  is  a 
legerdemain  in  this  whole  business  which  l cannot  comprehend.  On  the  30th  of 
June  last,  there  was  outstanding  ten  millions  of  these  notes.  I speak  in  round 
numbers.  Since  that  time  our  accruing  revenue  has  been  about  eleven  millions, 
and  the  disbursements  about  twelve  millions,  and  yet  the  Treasury  notes  now  out- 
standing are  only  about  two  millions.  Eleven  millions  of  receipts  have  paid 
twelve  millions  of  expenditures,  and  have  also  redeemed  eight  millions  of  these 
notes;  what  is  the  explanation  of  this?  It  is  not  simply  wonderful  financering — 
it  is  magic.  The  only  explanation  of  it  must  be  that  there  were  other  funds  on 
hand.  If  so,  1 can  see  no  excuse,  whilst  there  were  funds  lying  idle  in  the  Treas- 
ury, for  issuing  these  interest-bearing  notes  ; or  else,  that  they  have  been  paid 
by  anticipating  the  revenues  of  next  year,  by  over  drafts  on  the  public  deposito- 
ries. I am  opposed  to  all  theories  in  politics  and  medicine.  1 abhor  generalities 
in  either — never  was  there  a more  dangerous  and  pernicious  class  of  men  than  the 
doctrinaires  of  the  French  Revolution — men  like  the  Abbe  Seyes,  of  hot  heads  and 
cold  hearts  ; whose  enthusiasm  was  all  intellectual,  and  who  would  have  seen, 
without  emotion,  hecatombs  sacrificed  to  one  of  their  wild  abstractions.  I regard 
the  financial  measures  of  this  Administration  as  involving  the  greatest  revolution  in 
the  personal  circumstances  of  men  of  modern  times,  and  one  which  has  produced 
more  suffering  already  than  any  one  measure  in  my  limited  historical  knowledge. 
1 have  heard  no  satisfactory  reasons  for  it,  and  I cannot  adopt  it  on  any  au- 
thority, especially  can  I not  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  urge  it  upon  us, 
scarcely  two  of  whom  agree  as  to  its  ultimate  effects.  I find  amongst  those  advo- 
cates, those  who  heretofore  so  confidently  relied  upon  the  State  banks,  and  who 
caused  that  inflation  of  the  currency,  which  has  been,  by  ihe  admission  of  all,  the 
great  cause  of  all  our  difficulties,  by  others,  the  strenuous  advocates,  until  within  a 
very  short  time,  of  a national  bank,  and,  in  fact,  its  authors,  but  who  denounce 
such  an  institution  now  as  worse  than  the  monster  of  the  Apocalypse  : thus  acknowl- 
edging that  they  had  led  us  to  the  very  brink  of  a precipice,  over  which  our  liber- 
ties were  nearly  dashed  ; and  who  now  have  the  self-complacency,  after  repeated, 
and  well  nigh  fatal  errors,  to  demand  our  confidence  for  the  future,  with  the  air 
and  manner -of  an  oracle.  Demand  our  confidence  after  repeated  failures!  And 
as  to  what?  Why,  sir,  for  a new  and  untried  experiment;  not  upon  an  arm  or 
other  mere  limb  of  the  body  politic,  but  on  the  very  life  blood  of  the  system. 
With  a mutilated  limb,  the  patient  might  yet  live  ; but  the  experiment  of  these 
bold  empirics  is  upon  the  very  vitals  of  the  system.  I will  not  make  them 
on  any  authority — especially  will  I not  upon  the  authority  of  those  who  have  no 
practical  knowledge  of  banking  or  commerce  ; and  still  less  from  books,  although, 
to  serve  the  nonce,  they  do  sometimes  condescend  to  glance  at  McCullogh’s  Com- 
mercial Dictionary.  Never,  I repeat,  has  as  much  misery  resulted  from  any  one 
measure.  And  yet  the  gentleman  from  New  York  talks  about  the  predictions  of 
the  panic  session,  as  if  those  predictions  bad  not  been  more  than  verified.  Dis- 
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tress!  In  God’s  name  how  much  more  does  the  gentleman  want  1 Let  him  go 
to  his  own  great  city  and  see  hundreds  of  respectable  mechanics  out  of  employ- 
ment ; manufactories  shutting  up  ; poor  homeless,  penniless,  and  destitute  females 
thrown  out  of  employment ; the  most  prudent  and  substantial  merchants  forced 
to  sacrifice  the  earnings  of  long  lives  of  toil  and  industry  ; and  then  let  him  come 
back  here,  if  be  can,  and  mock  and  insult  their  sufferings  by  saying  that  there  is 
no  suffering  in  the  country.  The  gentleman  is  three  or  four  years  too  late  with 
this  language.  There  was  a time  for  it:  that  period  of  delusive  prosperity  which 
followed  the  removal  of  the  deposites — caused  by  the  excessive  issues  of  the  banks 
under  the  dictation  of  President  Jackson.  But  that  time  has  passed.  Every 
thinking  man  knew  that  it  could  not  last.  It  was  an  unnatural  excitement — not 
the  rosy  flush  of  health,  but  the  hectic  of  deep  disease,  preceding  dissolution. 

I am  informed  that  it  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  in  one  single  section  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  there  has  been  a loss  by  fail  of  real  estate  alone,  of  fifty  mil- 
lions ; a depreciation  by  which  hundreds  have  been  ruined,  and  a few  usurers 
enriched.  Does  the  gentleman  still  want  more  distress  to  satisfy  the  predictions 
of  the  panic  session  ? If  he  does,  he  will  doubtless  be  gratified.  If  these  things 
continue,  I can  see  nothing  to  prevent  John  Jacob  Astor  from  walking  all  day  in 
his  own  streets.  The  worst,  however,  is  over  at  the  North  ; the  severest  trials 
are  yet  to  come  with  the  South.  It  was  the  merchants  of  the  North  who  were  in 
debt,  they  have  suffered,  have  been  crushed  and  swept  away  ; their  places  will 
again  be  filled  up.  The  South  is  more  in  debt,  and  our  debts  are  chiefly  due  by 
the  planters.  It  is  the  habit  of  Southern  planters  to  be  in  debt  ; the  pressure  is 
now  approaching  them,  and  terrible  it  must  be  if  it  is  not  averted  ; and  I see  no 
prospect  of  that.  There  are  a few,  very  few,  who  will  be  benefited- — salaried 
and  other  officers  whose  fees  are  fixed  by  law.  Lawyers,  brokers,  and  usurers, 
the  latter  chiefly,  for  it  is  a law  of  the  existence  of  these  human  carrion  crows, 
who  feed  on  dead  carcases,  that  they  prosper  exactly  in  proportion  as  others  suf- 
fer— a rich  harvest  awaits  them.  They  very  well  know  it,  and  therefore  look 
with  most  philosophical  indifference  at  the  prospective  suffering  of  the  country. 
They  make  their  experiments  with  the  less  concern,  because,  however  the  country 
may  be  injured,  they  are  benefited. 

These  expedients,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  not  reach  the  disease.  That  disease  is 
not  in  the  currency  itself,  but  in  a want  of  public  confidence.  There  is  noth- 
ing so  sensitive  as  bank  credit ; breathe  upon  it  the  breath  of  suspicion  and  you 
blast  it.  At  a time  when  the  banks,  from  a series  of  causes — most  of  them  re- 
sulting from  the  action  of  the  Government — most  needed  its  countenance  and 
support,  it  received  denunciation,  detraction,  and  ferocious  hostility.  Until  these 
cease,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  revive  the  prostrate  hut  struggling  energies  of  the 
country ; you  may  patch  up  the  system — you  will  not  cure  the  disease.  Political 
feeling,  party  fanaticism,  are  engaged  in  a crusade  against  the  banks;  until  that 
ceases,  l have  no  hope  of  a better  state  of  things.  In  no  similar  conjuncture  of 
which  I am  informed,  has  any  Government  failed  to  step  forward  to  aid  and  sus- 
tain the  sinking  credit  and  confidence  of  the  country.  Such  was  the  course  of 
France  on  the  explosion  of  the  Mississippi  bubble,  and  with  the  most  beneficent 
influence  ; but  for  that,  no  one  can  tell  how  long  it  would  have  been  before  France 
had  recovered  from  that  shock.  Aj  the  close  of  the  late  war,  what  would  have 
been  the  consequences  to  the  country,  if  the  same  fierce  and  exterminating  war 
had  been  waged  against  the  banks'?  Do  you  think  they  ever  would  have  re- 
sumed ? No  ; never.  I go  further,  they  never  could  have  done  it  without  the 
aid,  and  countenance,  and  support  of  the  Government.  How  different  from  the 
course  of  those  in  power,  was  the  wise  and  patriotic  course  of  Mr.  Crawford  ! 
The  law  chartering  the  United  Stales  Bank,  required  him  to  deposite  the  public 
moneys  with  that  institution  ; he  took  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to  do  it  ; he 
even  took  money  from  banks  that  were  strong,  and  gave  it  to  those  that  were 
weak;  he  literally  threw  his  paternal  arms  around  the  feeble,  and  held  them  up 
until  they  could  stand  alone,  and  thus  restored  public  confidence,  gave  health  and 
vigor  to  trade  and  commerce,  and  brought  into  exercise  all  the  energies  and  ca- 
pacities of  this  great  country. 
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If  those  who  now  govern  the  country  are  capable  of  once  raising  their  eyes 
from  the  paltry  struggles  of  mere  party,  to  the  great  interests  of  the  country,  let 
them  restore  public  confidence — and  they  can  do  it,  and  they  alone  can — and,  my 
life  upon  it,  there  will  be  throughout  our  wide  borders  a gushing  tide  of  returning 
prosperity.  The  manufacturer  will  then  find  purchasers  for  his  fabrics,  for  the 
people  will  have  money  to  buy  them  ; dismissed  laborers  will  find  employment, 
and  will  again  become  consumers  ; our  raw  material,  from  increased  demand,  will 
command  an  increased  price.  There  is  no  class  or  section  of  our  widely  extend- 
ed country  which  will  not  be  benefited,  and  equally  benefited.  Revenues  will 
again  flow  into  the  public  Treasury,  and,  with  a reasonable  and  proper  retrench- 
ment in  public  expenditures,  the  Government  will  no  longer  be  driven  to  these  pal- 
try shifts  to  raise  money. 

But,  sir,  if  the  war  now  waging  against  the  banks,  and  in  effect  against  com- 
merce, manufactures,  agriculture — yes,  sir,  against  civilization  itself — is  not  stop- 
ped, there  is  a future  before  us,  the  gloom  of  which  no  eye  can  penetrate.  If 
the  judiciary  may  be  relied  upon  and  is  sustained,  such  scenes  of  sacrifice  of 
property,  ruin,  and  insolvency,  have  never  been  seen  before  in  this  country.  I 
speak  of  my  own  section,  for  l know  its  condition,  and  I can  tell  gentlemen,  that 
these  hated  institutions — the  banks — will  be  the  chief  gainers,  for  they  are  the 
chief  creditors. 

If  the  country  is  involved  in  war,  an  event  now  familiarly  talked  of,  what  will 
be  our  condition  I Public  confidence,  the  very  pabulum  of  the  existence  of 
banks,  has  been  greatly  impaired,  if  not  destroyed  ; many  honest  men,  in  the  blind 
fury  of  party  fanaticism,  feel  it  to  be  a sacred  duty  to  crush  them.  Can  you  re- 
store that  confidence  ? You  cannot,  especially  under  the  additional  embarrass- 
ments of  a war.  Your  only  resource,  then,  will  be  the  issue  to  an  amount  which 
no  one  can  anticipate,  of  this  irredeemable  Government  currency — Treasury 
notes.  Does  any  one  doubt  that  they  will  greatly  depreciate  ? During  the  last 
war,  they  fell  very  much  below  bank  notes.  I cannot  believe  a war,  and  for 
such  a cause,  probable — hardly  possible.  The  interests  of  both  countries  are  so 
much  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  war  would  be  so  infinitely  disastrous  to  both 
nations,  more  so  to  England  than  even  to  us,  that  I will  not  look  to  it  as  a thing 
at  all  to  be  expected.  But  if  it  does  come,  it  will  be  no  child’s  play,  and  there- 
fore the  mere  possibility  of  it  should  be  looked  to. 

The  President  annually  repeats  to  us  a set  of  wise  saws  about  industry  and 
economy.  Why  does  he  not  practise  those  virtues  in  his  Administration  ? Why 
is  it  that,  without  a dollar  on  hand,  an  emaciated  Treasury  and  bankrupt  people, 
not  the  least  retrenchment  is  proposed  in  the  expenses  of  the  Government?  Why 
is  not  some  general  plan  of  retrenchment  proposed — a general  reduction  of  sala- 
ries, graduated  upon  the  diminished  currency,  and  consequent  increased  value  of 
money? — all  salaries  are  now  very  nearly  double  in  real  value  to  what  they  were 
when  they  were  established.  Is  this  state  of  things  to  continue  ? From  whom 
is  a measure  for  reduction  as  properly  to  corneas  from  the  Executive?  Who 
else  is  so  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  public  service,  and  therefore  so  capa- 
ble of  furnishing  a proper  measure  on  that  subject?  Are  our  expenses  suscept- 
ible of  reduction?  I will  answer  the  question,  by  stating  two  facts.  The.  highest 
expenditure  in  any  one  year  of  the  administration  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Adams)  was  thirteen  millions.  The  average  of  the  three  years 
of  this  Administration,  excluding  extraordinary  items,  has  been  at  least  twenty- 
five  millions.  It  is  true  that  our  population  has  increased,  but  it  is  a manifest 
absurdity  to  say  that  the  expenses  of  Government  must  increase  ratably  with  the 
increase  of  population.  We  have  the  same  judiciary,  the  same  Executive,  diplo- 
matic corps,  &c.,  and  the  real  causes  of  increased  expenditure  are  very  trifling. 
But;  sir,  l am  about  to  state  another  fact,  and  it  will  no  doubt  startle  every 
one.  The  expenses  of  Government  proper,  in  this  country,  exceed  those  of 
England,  with  nearly  double  our  population. 

The  expenses  of  the  British  Government  for  1837  were  less  than  four  millions 
sterling,  exclusive  of  the  public  debt,  terminable  annuities,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
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army  and  navy  ; add  to  this  amount  the  expenses  of  our  army  and  navy,  and  you 
have  less  than  six  millions.  We  have  no  public  debt,  no  terminable  annuities, 
and  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  army  and  navy  of  England.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
fair  to  include  these  items  in  the  comparison,  but  to  add  to  the  proper  current 
expenses  of  the  Government  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  our  army  and  navy, 
and  the  sum  total  is  under  $30,000,000.  The  expenses  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, excluding  extraordinary  charges,  are  little  less  than  that  sum.  If  you  add 
the  expenses  of  the  State  governments,  they  greatly  exceed  it;  and  they  should 
be  added  : for  it  is  by  neither  separately,  but  b}  both  ihe  Federal  and  State  gov- 
ernments that  we  are  governed.  Is  there,  then,  no  room  for  retrenchment?  We 
see  what  is  the  cost  of  government  in  England  ; what  it  has  been  here  under 
another  administration  which,  whatever  might  have  been  its  mistakes  on  abstract 
questions,  was  patriotic,  wise,  and  pure  in  practice. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  sub-Treasury  policy,  of  which  this  measure  is  a por- 
tion, is  not  responsible  for  the  present  condition  of  the  country  ; that  this  policy 
is  not  now  in  operation.  It  is  not  true.  It  is,  and  has  been,  in  operation,  as  to 
the  revenues  from  public  lands,  all  the  time,  and  partially  and  sectionally  as  to 
imports  also.  But  it  is  the  apprehension  of  the  measure,  and  the  general  hostility 
to  the  banks,  of  which  that  measure  is  only  a part,  which  has  had  this  influence. 
Why  else  is  it  that  for  the  last  twenty  years,  with  the  condition  of  the  banks  at  no 
one  time  as  sound  and  as  safe  as  at  present,  we  have  had  no  such  state  of  things. 
We  were  told  by  the  late  organ  of  the  Administration  on  this  floor  (Mr.  Cambrel- 
eng)  that  this  sub-Treasury  would  be  in  operation  whether  Congress  passed  the 
act  or  not,  and  in  despite  of  the  lamentations  of  the  people.  Well  has  the  Admin- 
istration kept  its  word. 

Dangerous  and  injurious  as  I regard  the  measure  in  itself,  I am  still  more 
alarmed  by  the  arguments  and  positions  of  its  leading  advocates.  We  are  told 
that  our  currency  is  inflated — that  it  must  be  reduced  ; but  to  what  point  it  is  to 
be  curtailed,  and  prices  reduced,  we  have  not,  until  recently,  been  given  to  un- 
derstand. We  are  now  told  that  we  must  curtail  the  currency,  and  reduce  prices 
to  the  specie  standard  of  other  countries,  and  thus  remove  the  only  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  the  American  manufacturer  competing  successfully  with  all  other 
countries  in  the  market  of  the  world.  The  following  language  has  been  lately 
held  elsewhere,  (bv  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi  :) 

“These  markets  are  first  the  foreign,  and  secondly  the  domestic  market.  Let  us  examine 
the  effects  of  a paper  currency,  first  as  regards  the  foreign  market.  This  currency  enhances  so 
much  the  cost  of  producing  and  manufacturing  in  the  country  where  it  exists,  as  to  decrease  the 
amount  of  its  exports,  and  also  to  diminish  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  these  exports  in  a foreign 
market.  With  an  expanded  paper  currency,  will  any  one  contend  that  we  can  export,  at  a 
profit,  any  article  to  any  hard-money  country  whose  soil  and  climate  permit  it  to  raise  or  manu- 
facture the  same  article?  And-in  relation  to  all  articles  which  cannot  be  raised  in  a country 
with  a specie  currency,  and  which  we  do  export  there,  our  profits  on  those  exports  are  greatly 
diminished  by  the  increase  of  expense  of  raising  them  in  a paper-money  country  ; and  thus,  also, 
subjecting  us  to  the  hazard  of  being  driven  out  of  the  market,  or  undersold  by  other  hard-money 
countries,  raising  and  selling  abroad  the  same  species  of  exports  produced  at  a greatly  diminished 
expenditure.  Thus  the  effect  of  the  paper-money  system  here  is  clearly  to  diminish  exports, 
and  to  decrease  the  profit  of  all  we  do  export.  Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  the  paper  system  upon 
the  domestic  market?  It  is  to  deprive  the  domestic  producer  and  manufacturer  even  of  the  home 
market,  to  a great  extent,  and  thus  to  diminish  the  amount  of  the  products  of  labor.  Thus, 
under  our  paper  system,  countries  having  a better  currency,  and  manufacturing  at  a cheaper  rate, 
are  enabled,  even  in  the  face  of  high  tariffs,  to  monopolize,  or  nearly  so,  even  the  domestic 
market  for  most  of  the  important  articles  of  manufacture,  which  they  could  not  do  if  we  had  only 
a specie  currency.  Nay  more,  England  first  purchases  here,  for  instance,  the  article  of  cotton, 
paying  a high  freight  and  insurance  abroad,  and  a considerable  duty  upon  the  import  of  the  raw 
material.  She  sends,  then,  the  manufactured  cotton  goods  into  this  country,  paying  a new 
freight  and  insurance,  and  a new  and  heavy  duty  upon  the  import  here,  and  undersells  the 
American  cotton  manufacturer,  as  to  most  articles,  even  in  our  own  market.  What  is  the 
cause  ? It  is  our  miserable  paper  system,  so  much  worse  than  that  of  England,  which  so  en- 
hances here  the  cost  of  manufacturing  as  to  sacrifice  the  American  to  the  foreign  manufacturer. 
And  here,  again,  the  American  cotton  grower  is  greatly  injured,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer. 
If,  with  our  augmented  production  of  cotton,  we  desire  it  to  maintain  a permanent  profitable 
price,  we  must  extend  the  consumption  of  the  manufactured  fabric.  That  consumption  will  be 
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greatly  increased  by  diminishing  the  expense  of  manufacturing  the  raw  material,  and  thus  cheap- 
ening the  price,  and  thereby  extending  the  use,  of  the  manufactured  fabric.  Give  us  here  a 
specie  currency,  and  having  but  little,  if  any,  freight  or  insurance,  and  no  duties  to  pay  for  the 
raw  material,  we  can  supply  the  world  with  manufactured  fabrics  at  cheaper  rates  than  England 
could  possibly  afford  to  do.” 

We  are  elsewhere  told  by  the  same  gentleman  that  “ the  paper-money  country 
is  always  subject,  commercially,  to  the  hard-money  country.”  For  example,  I 
suppose  paper-money  England  is  commercially  dependent  on  hard-money  France. 

We  have  been  also  told  by  another  distinguished  gentleman  [Mr.  Buchanan] 
in  the  same  body : 

“ At  particular  stages  of  our  expansions,  we  might  with  justice  apply  the  principle  which  I 
have  stated  to  our  trade  with  these  countries,  and  assert  that,  from  the  great  redundancy  of  our 
currency,  articles  are  manufactured  in  France  and  Germany  for  one-half  of  their  actual  cost  in 
this  country.  Let  me  present  an  example.  In  Germany,  where  the  currency  is  purely  metallic, 
and  the  cost  of  every  thing  is  reduced  to  a hard-money  standard,  a piece  of  broadcloth  can  be 
manufactured  for  fifty  dollars;  the  manufacture  of  which,  in  our  country,  from  the  expansion  of 
our  paper  currency,  would  cost  one  hundred  dollars.  What  is  the  consequence!  The  foreign 
French  or  German  manufacturer  imports  this  cloth  into  our  country,  and  sells  it  for  a hundred 
dollars.  Does  not  every  person  perceive  that  the  redundancy  of  our  currency  is  equal  to  a 
premium  of  one  hundred  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  foreign  manufacturer!  No  tariff  of  protection, 
unless  it  amounted  to  prohibition,  could  counteract  this  advantage  in  favor  of  foreign  manufactures, 
I,would  to  Heaven  that  I could  arouse  the  attention  of  every  manufacturer  of  the  nation  to  this 
important  subject.” 

“Sir,  I solemnly  believe  that,  if  we  could  but  reduce  thb  inflated  paper  bubble  to  any  thing 
like  reasonable  dimensions,  New  England  would  become  the  most  prosperous  manufacturing 
country  that  the  sun  ever  shone  upon.  Why  cannot  we  manufacture  goods,  and  especially  cot- 
ton goods,  which  will  go  into  successful  competition  with  British  manufactures  in  foreign  mar- 
kets! Have  we  not  the  necessary  capital!  Have  we  not  the  industry  ! Have  we  not  the  ma- 
chinery ! And,  above  all,  are  not  our  skill,  energy,  and  enterprise  proverbial  throughout  the 
world  ! Land  is  also  cheaper  here  than  in  any  other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  possess 
every  advantage  which  Providence  can  bestow  upon  us  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton ; but  they 
are  all  counteracted  by  the  folly  of  man.  The  raw  material  costs  us  less  than  it  does  the  Eng- 
lish, because  this  is  an  article  the  price  of  which  depends  upon  foreign  markets,  and  is  not  reg- 
ulated by  our  own  inflated  currency.  We,  therefore,  save  the  freight  of  the  cotton  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  that  of  the  manufactured  article  on  its  return  here.  What  is  the  reason  that,  with 
all  these  advantages,  and  with  the  protective  duties,  which  our  laws  afford  to  the  domestic  man- 
ufacturer of  cotton,  we  cannot  obtain  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market,  and  successfully 
contend  for  the  markets  of  the  world ! It  is  simply  because  we  manufacture  at  the  nominal 
prices  of  our  own  inflated  currency,  and  are  compelled  to  sell  at  the  real  prices  of  other  nations. 
Reduce  our  nominal  to  the  real  standard  of  prices  throughout  the  world,  and  you  cover  our  coun- 
try with  blessings  and  benefits.  I wish  to  Heaven  I could  speak  in  a voice  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  throughout  New  England;  because,  if  the  attention  of  the  manufacturers  could  once  be  di- 
rected to  the  subject,  their  own  intelligence  and  native  sagacity  would  teach  them  how  injuri- 
ously they  are  affected  by  our  bloated  banking  system.” 

I am  aware,  sir,  that  the  distinguished  gentleman  who  used  this  language,  has 
since  said  that  he  did  not  mean  all  that  his  words  import,  and  what  was  generally 
understood  by  them.  I am  glad  to  hear  it.  But  I must  prove  ; it  is  due  to  my- 
self, from  what  has  heretofore  passed  here,  to  prove  that  he  did  say  what  / 
charged , and  that  he  did  mean  what  I said  he  meant;  and  that  if  he  thinks  he 
did  not  so  mean,  he  is  mistaken. 

The  gentleman  says  we  have  on  terms  more  than  equal,  raw  material,  land, 
machinery,  enterprise,  but  still  cannot  compete  with  foreign  manufacturers;  what 
else  enters  into  the  value  of  a manufactured  article,  than  those  elements  which  he 
has  enumerated,  but  the  wages  of  labor'?  I include  in  that,  not  simply  the  wages 
of  the  operative,  but  the  wages  of  all  labor,  and  the  price  of  provisions  and  other 
commodities,  for  wages  must  be  dependent  on  these.  Will  any  gentleman  sug- 
gest any  other?  None  can  be  named.  The  wages  of  labor,  then,  are  too  high — that 
is  the  sole  impediment.  The  only  remedy  is  to  reduce  them.  So  says  the  gen- 
tleman, “ reduce  our  nominal  to  the  real  standard  of  prices  throughout  the  world.” 
Can  language  be  more  explicit.  To  reduce  our  currency,  that  our  nominal  prices 
shall  come  down  to  the  real  prices  of  other  countries.  It  must  come  nearly  to 
that  before  we  can  command  our  own  markets ; to  that  equality  at  least,  other 
things  being  equal,  before  we  can  command  foreign  markets.  The  difficulty  is 
“ the  cost  of  production,”  as  it  is  called.  Now,  besides  raw  material  and  capital. 
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wliat  is  the  cost  of  producing  a manufactured  article  but  the  wages  of  the  opera- 
tive ? These  wages  vary  in  Europe  from  4 d.  to  Is.  a day  on  the  average  ; shall 
we  so  reduce  our  currency  as  to  bring  things  to  that  state]  You  will  do  it,  if  it  is 
so  reduced  that  plate  is  melted  into  coin.  But  it  is  said,  the  operative’s  wages  are 
not  really  reduced  ; that  from  a general,  reduction  of  prices,  if  he  receives  nomi- 
nally less,  it  will  buy  more  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  not  the 
wages  of  the  operative  in  the  manufactory,  but  the  wages  of  the  agriculturist* 
and  of  every  other  class  that  will  be  reduced.  Granted.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a cause  as  reducing  currency,  will  reduce  every  thing  that  is  the  produce  of 
our  own  labor  equalty.  Is  that  a recommendation,  that  not  one  class  only, 
but  all  classes  are  injured  I But  suppose  that  state  of  things  brought  about.  Every 
thing  is  reduced  one-half.  Then,  at  the  most,  no  change  is  produced.  It  is  only 
changing  your  measure  of  value — your  yard-stick.  But  how  does  it  operate  upon 
the  different  classes  of  society  ? It  doubles  the  debt  of  the  debtor,  whilst  it  also 
doubles  the  fortune  of  the  creditor.  Does  it  not,  and  is  this  just;  especially  when 
tile  debt  is  contracted  under  the  sanction  of  a state  of  things  created  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  country  I Does  it  not  crush  the  debtor,  the  poorer  class,  to  ihe  en- 
riching the  creditor,  the  richer  class  ! Take  a case:  a capitalist  advances  to  an 
enterprising  young  man  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  build  a house  worth  that  much, 
on  a lot  worth  as  much  more.  You  so  legislate  as  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  pro- 
perty one-half,  transfer  the  house  and  lot  both  to  the  capitalist,  and  ruin  the  poor 
debtor,  and  pay  double  the  debt  to  the  rich  creditor.  The  truth  is  that  the  money 
holder  is  the  only  man  not  injured,  and  he  is  relatively  benefited.  No  class  is 
more  injured,  nor  as  much,  except  the  debtor,  as  the  laboring  class.  If  you  re- 
duce the  wages  of’ the  laborer,  you  will  doubtless  reduce  proportionately  all  the 
articles  wh'ich  he  buys,  which  are  of  American  production.  As  to  these,  then,  you 
leave  him  where  he  was;  neither  benefited  nor  injured.  But  as  to  all  articles 
not  of  home  production,  he  buys  at  present  prices,  with  wages  reduced  one-half. 
But  they  sav  they  do  not  mean  to  reduce  wages.  They  are  the  poor  man’s 
friends.  Sir,  1 never  yet  heard  a man  say  so  who  really  was  the  poor  man’s  friend. 
The  same  true  dignity  of  nature  which  makes  one  so,  raises  him  very  much  above 
the  meanness  of  boasting  of  it.  Not  reduce  wages,  but  only  reduce  prices  ! Such 
trifling  is  beneath  reply.  Reduce  the  price  of  articles,  the  produce  of  labor,  but 
not  reduce  the  wages  of  those  who  make  them  ! 

How  much  lower  do  gentlemen  desire  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  or  prices 
of  the  production  of  labor,  if  they  prefer  another  form  of  expression,  which  means 
the  same  thing]  I see  by  some  tables  which  were  furnished  in  1791,  by  General 
Washington  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  that  the  ordinary  price  of  wheat  was  from  3s.  to 
3s.  and  6rl.  and  other  articles  of  agricultural  produce  about  the  same.  Wheat  is 
now  bringing  from  25  to  40  cents,  and  in  some  of  the  old  States  it  is  only  worth 
37J  cents  ; and  yet  we  cannot  contend  with  European  manufacturers,  even  in  our 
own  markets.  How  much  lower  do  gentlemen  desire  to  reduce  prices! 

There  is  another  passage  in  this  remarkable  speech  which  deserves  atten- 
tion. The  cheapness  of  hard-money  France  is  alluded  to  in  comparison  with 
paper-money  England.  It  is  elsewhere  said  that  it  is  not  the  kind,  but  the  quan- 
tity, of  the  currency  which  causes  this.  And  this  statement  is  made  in  the  face, 
but  doubtless  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  the  currency  of  France  is  double  that 
of  England. 

The  currency  of  Great  Britain,  paper  and  specie,  at  the  last  dates,  was  about 

£70,000,000. 

Paper  of  the  Bank  of  England  - - £18,000,000 

Private  and  Joint-stock  banks  - - 10,000,000 

Scotch  and  Irish  - 8,000,000 

Specie  .....  34,000,000 


£70,000,000  or  $350,000,000 
That  of  France,  specie  - - - £120,000,000  or  $600,000,000 

Bank  paper  in  1837,  since  much  expanded  ...  50,000,000 
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France  with  half  the  productive  industry,  and  less  than  half  the  internal  com- 
merce, has*twice  as  much  currency;  and  yet  England  is  the  dearest,  and  France 
one  of  the  cheapest  countries  in  Europe.  What  goes  with  the  general  unqualified 
maxims  of  gentlemen  about  the  quantity  of  currency,  regulating,  diminishing,  or 
inflating  prices?  Compare  this  currency  of  France  with  ours  at  any  time.  With 
less  internal  commerce,  and,  therefore,  less  uses  for  currency,  she  has  always  had 
three  times  as  much.  Even  in  the  ratio  of  population,  which  is  no  more  just 
than  that  it  should  be  graduated  by  the  number  of  horses  in  the  respective  coun- 
tries ; we  should  have  had  half  as  much— 325  millions.  We  never  had  much 
more  than  a fourth.  How  is  it,  that  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  France  is  a cheap- 
er country  than  this,  or  than  England?  I will  tell  you.  Both  England  and  this 
country  are  eminently  commercial  countries,  and  bills  of  exchange  and  private 
paper  perform  the  office  of  currency,  being  the  medium  of  exchanges  which,  in 
France,  a less  commercial  country,  is  only  done  by  money.  Does  not  this  show 
the  danger  of  relying  upon  the  general  apothegms,’ and  empirical  prescriptions,  of 
these  political  Sangradoes.  This,  sir,  was  the  great  cause  of  our  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties after  the  removal  of  the  deposites.  The  United  States  Bank,  acting  as  a 
unit,  through  its  cordon  of  branches,  furnished  all  the  inland  exchange.  Its  capi- 
tal flowed  through  its  different  branches  like  blood  through  the  system — one  mo- 
ment in  the  feet,  the  next  in  the  head.  That  bank  being  destroyed,  money  was 
withdrawn  from  its  appropriate  function  of  currency,  and  was  employed  in  the 
business  of  exchange.  This  evil  has  been  aggravated  by  the  general  distrust  and 
want  of  confidence  in  private  bills.  1 suppose,  in  a healthy  state  of  commerce, 
that  portion  of  the  currency — for  it  is  currency — which  consists  in  inland  bills  of 
exchange,  is  ten  times  as  great  as  the  bank  notes  and  specie  both.  This  is  al- 
most struck  out  of  existence,  and  money  is  used  to  supply  its  place.  * 

I cannot  conclude  these,  in  all  probability,  the  last  remarks  I shall  make  on  this 
subject  upon  this  floor,  without  saying  that  I am  not  the  indiscriminating  advo- 
cate of  the  banking  system.  It  has  faults  and  defects.  I do  not  think  them  in- 
curable. But  1 do  believe  that,  if  not  cured,  the  system  will  perish. 

The  great  defect  is  in  the  very  inception.  Capital  is  not  bona  fide  paid  in. 
1 he  next  great  evil  is,  the  tendency  to  excessive  issues.  The  first  can  be  cured 
by  requiring,  under  sufficient  sanctions,  that  the  whole  capital  shall  be  paid  in, 
one-half  in  specie,  before  the  bank  goes  into  operation. 

2.  No  issue  beyond  two  dollars  in  paper  for  one  in  specie. 

3.  All  profits  beyond  8 per  cent,  per  annum  to  go  to  the  State  granting  the 
charter. 

4.  Liability  by  the  fact  of  refusal  to  pay  specie  to  15  per  cent,  interest. 

5.  The  Scotch  principle  of  liability  beyond  stock.  (I  would  say  to  twice  the 
value  of  the  stock.) 

6.  Quarterly  publications  on  oath  of  the  condition  of  the  bank. 

7.  No  note  to  be  issued  under  $20. 

I am  willing  so  to  amend  the  constitution  as  to  require  all  future  bank  charters 
to  imbody  these  conditions,  and  for  the  present  to  refuse  in  payment  of  public  dues 
the  notes  of  all  banks  situated  in  States  which  shall  fail  by  a general  act  to  ingraft 
them  on  all  future  charters  ; and  of  all  banks  which  shall  refuse  to  accept  them  as 
additions  to  their  present  charters.  J merely  throw  out  these  ideas  as  suggestions 
to  those  more  enlightened  and  experienced  than  I am.  I do  not  doubt'that,  bv 
some  such  course,  the  banks  may  be  restrained  within  just  bounds;  and  that  the 
system,  saved  from  ruin,  may  continue  as  it  has  heretofore  been,  the  source  of  un- 
numbered blessings.  And  1 do  most  sincerely  believe,  that  if  there  is  one  class 
which  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  more  benefited  than  another,  by  a well- 
regulated  banking  system,  it  is  the  laboring  class.  Those  born  to  wealth,  or  who 
have  already  accumulated  it,  do  not  need  the  aid  of  banks.  It  is  the  banking 
system  which  gives  to  those  less  favored  by  fortune  and  the  accidents  of  birth,  the 
means  of  overcoming  the  inequalities  of  their  situations,  by  affording  to  youthful 
ardor,  honesty,  and  industry,  the  advantages  of  hereditary  fortune. 


